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Hope Deferred 


® IN A WELTER OF CHRISTMAS greetings the Royal 
Commission on Education, commonly known throughout 
Ontario as the Hope Commission, reported at long last to 
the public. Whatever the 
purpose of releasing it al 
this time, it will never be 
claimed that it was be 
cause of its message of 
goodwill, To those sub 
scribers who do not enjoy 
the doubtful privilege of 
reading Ontario news 
papers, it is perhaps 
worth recording that the 
report took five years to 
prepare, contains 1,179 
pages, runs to $00 O00 
words, and will probably 
not be available to the 
public in printed form 
until sometime after the 
next session of the On 
tario Legislature 

The report deals with 
the entire field of educa 
tion in Ontario and 
though it contains noth 
ing which has not been 
discussed in educational! 
circles for twenty years 
it can be said that for the 
first time ali this material 








U.5. Foreign y 

®& ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS of democratic 
party government today is that of creating a non-partisan 
approach to foreign relations and defence without at the 
same time weakening the 
vitality of democracy it- 
self. Although we realize 
that unity in the face of 
increasing danger is im- 
portant, we recognize also 
that discussion, criticiam 
and the give and take of 
party politics must net be 
forsaken if the public is to 
remain keen and active, 
and the great powers that 
are granted politicians 
and admunistraters are to 
be governed by a sense of 
democratic responsibility 
But if discussion and 
criticiam is to be healthy, 
it requires prudence on 
the part of political lead 
ers and the dampening of 
political opportunism and 
party interests 





The present debate in 
the United States con 
gress over American for- 
seems blessed 
imum of these 
qualities. There is evid- 


eign poy 
with a 





has been collected nto 

one statement and will provide a much needed basis for 
public discussion, out of which, perhaps, new horizons will 
appear. In addition, many of its recommendations, partic 
ularly with regard to improved teacher training, are capable 
of almost immediate execution, though it appears that a 
bitter row over teacher colleges versus university courses 
under a faculty of education will have to be fought out 
before agreement as to method is arrived at 


(Continued on page 246 


ence of the exploitation of 
public fears and anxieties for party ends. The debacle in 
Korea. and a realization of the perils of preventing aggres 
sion abroad, has touched the dormant isolationiam of the 
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American public which, like a sore not quite healed, can still 
be inflamed by irresponsible irritators. Powerful elements of 
the Republican party have, during the past months, dis- 
played such an irresponsibility, at times venal and stupid 
Aulacks on the “spy-infested” State Department, on such 
heures as Owen Lattimore, have done incalculable harm to 
o Par Eastern policy which a year ago showed signs of 
developing on sane and sensible lines. A Canadian observer 
cannot help feeling often that American political life and 
practices have oot reacted sensibly or imaginatively to the 
permanent world crisis, but have clung desperately to 
machine politics and small town heckling. Republican 
strategy reached almost unbelievable foolishness when it 
demanded the resignation of Secretary Acheson while he 
was absent in Hrusels, attending meetings of the North 
Atlantic organization. The man whose announced doctrine 
is bargaining through «treneth was condemned as a Com- 
Mmunist appraser 

Mr. Hoover and almost certainly Mr, Taft may be more 
sincere. But for Taft, one of the most powerful and influ 
ential figures in the United States, to announce to an anxious 
world at the most critical juncture of postwar history, a 
policy oppesed on a!! fundamental issues to that worked 
out pot only by the American government bat by its allies, 
reveals a blindncs he realities of the modern world that 
is frightening. With his emphasis upon America first, his 
contempt of the United Nations, his cynicism of the inten 
tions of America’s allies, his dislike of the Atlantic alliance, 
Mr. Taft would shatter the precious fabric of collective 
security that has been painfully woven during the past two 
years and leave the Western world a shattered and drifting 
wreck 

We do not, of « 
n all its as Gg applicati 
i mere DO beral h «art? 


ree, uphold the Truman-Acheson policy 

ms. but we do believe that it 
vs have allowed it to be 
and that it possesses possibilitic good (witness the Gray 
yo It has shown a will 
ingness (0 accept different sx ial systems and attitudes 


reat on | wan recomatractioa 


he United States securely 
For the United 


abroad and has attempted to k: 
into the democrat mmunity of nations 


emotions. Were the latter the case the Western 
be in grave danger indeed. 


Twenty-Five Years Age 


Vol. 6, No, 65, February, 1926, The Canadian F 


ite 
geegs 


slated the Government for not 
ancing the budget, prominent f 
depression of business at the door of 
the same reasons; speakers at business men's clubs 
telling arguments on the subject, and all alike stress 
necessity of reducing taxation if we are to compete with 
United States in attracting immigrants. It is 

true that Canada is heavily taxed, although opinions may 
differ as to the relative burden of our present taxation on 
industries and individuals; but is it possible to both reduce 
taxation and balance our budgets in the present state of 
affairs? We hold no brief for the present Government of 
Canada, and we have pointed out on previous occasions 
measures by which taxes might be lightened eventually for 
the average citizen Obviously, if we are to balance 
our budgets and arrange for the funding of our national 
debt, something more than a stricter Government economy 
is needed, and even then the two requirements of reduced 
taxes and a reduced national debt would seem to be irre- 
concilible. We cannot eat our cake and have it too 


ere 
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Military Censarship 


The machinery of military censorship of the pres is 
ostensibly set up to conceal military intelligence from the 
oom. Underlying this policy of censorship is the some 

what paternal assumption that civilian morale must be 
protected, that our spirits unlike our bodies prosper on o 
diet of sweets. But the censorship is too frequently used a» 
well to suppress opinions that are distasteful to authority 
reg howe) acuncbe is a short step towards a military censor. 
that is engaged in disseminating opinions of its own 
an example, General MacArthur's headquarters ruled 
dM that bo press correspondent should term the United 
Nations’ ejection from North Korea a retreat: instead it 
was to be labelled a planned withdrawal. The distinction 
has not proved to be of much importance to the Chinese 
Communist troops who were following behind 


The policy governing censorship of news originating in 
Korea has been irregular and haphazard. In the early days 
of the campaign in Korea, press censorship was on a volun 
tary basis and reports were forwarded to North America 
and Europe as soon as facilities permitted transmission 
Units were identified. casualties were enumerated, the 
location of action was pin-pointed, and a generally clear 
picture was available to us of what was happening there 
Infraction of the rules occurred. most of them because 
correspondents were not aware of what constituted military 
security. But then, there were other occasions when the 
censors did not seem in agreement on the subject either 
Military headquarters penalized infractions by withtrawing 
permission for the correspondent concerned to remain in the 
theatre of war 


Even with the entry of the Chinese Communists into the 
war, correspondents had considerable latitude. General 
MacArthur found the press particularly useful to him in 
disseminating his “Everybody home for Christmas” bonus 
to the Western world. However, a combination of Chinese 
Communists with MacArthurian arrogance shortly after 
wards changed the picture. The resulting chagrin became 
apparent almost immediately in the paucity of information 
that began to reach us and still reaches us today. Censor 
ship in the Far East is now exercised in two units: an 
airtight control exists in the field of operations and a super- 
visory control supplements it at the cable head in Tokyo 


Since Canadian newspapers have only two Canadian 
newsmen in the Far East at the present time, we in Canada 
obtain all but a fraction of our Korean news from American 
wire services. The decision in respect to what will continue 
to pass as news for public consumption is likely to remain 
therefore in other hands. We can raise only one small voice 
and insist that news reports made without spite and in good 
faith are the basis of our common welfare 


Immigration 


Over the past few weeks we have heard more talk about 
immigration in Canada than there has been for quite a few 
years. Early in December the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce launched a campaign for a more liberal immigration 
policy. In a well-prepared memorandum it set forth the 
arguments in favor of immigration, and urged the gov- 
ernment to institute an intensive program in Europe to 


sccure suitable immigrants. A week or «@ later 


government announced that it had ee 

Canada Airlines to subsidize the passage of 

Canada. The prospective settler would pay only $1 

the government made up the difference between 

the regular fare of $585.25. Then, on December 

federal government offered to lend 

money to bring them to this country. If the immigrant 
pay $30 towards his fare, the government will advance him 
the rest, on the understanding that he will stay in one job 
ior a year or until the government advance has been repaid 
Two days earlier the Ontario government had announced a 
similar scheme for aiding immigration, and a number of 
industrial firms have also advertioed their willingness to 
ativance transportation funds to prospective employees. 


The reasons for this increased concern about immigration 
are twofold. Canadian immigration has dropped sharply in 
the last two years, particularly from western Europe. From 
January to September, 1950, there were only 9,604 immi- 
grants from Britain compared with 18.285 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1948. The total immigration has drapped 
fram 125,000 in 1948 to about 75,000 in 1950 


Even more important is the increasing shortage of workers 
in Canadian industry. This year, even during the winter 
seasonal peak of unemployment, the supply and demand for 
labor were in close balance. Official statietics indicate that 
we will need an additional 100,000 ekilled and semi-skilled 
workers for defence and essential civilian production by the 
middle of 1951 


On the whole, the arguments in favor of a more liberal 
immigration policy for Canada seem sound, and the steps 
the government is taking to achieve its objective of 150,000 
immigrants a year are sensible. There is aenething ironic 
in the fact that we have to bring workers from FE to 
replace the Canadian workers we are taking out out 
factories to send to Europe as part of General Eisenhower's 
North Atlantic Treaty forces-—but such anomalies are part 
of the whole crazy pattern of world politics today. How 
ever, there are two points that our government should keep 
in mind. First, if it wants to secure general acceptance of 
its immigration policy, it must prowide safeguards to make 
sure that the neweoomers are not osed te lower wage rates 
or weaken unions. Secondly, if it wants te embark on a 
policy of increasing Canada’s popelation. it ie time 
took some constructive steps to see that Canadians have a 
place to live. The housing shortage has not been apprec 
iably eased during the past few years. ft can become steadily 
wore if more immigrants are brought in to werk in defence 
industries without any attempt to ensure that houses are 
provided for them 


Costly Secrets 


The recent announcement that the Nations) Research 
Council is to build a new. larger atomic reactor, suitable 
for breeding and the commercial production of plutonium, 
is of interest in itself, The pile will cost. according to current 
estimates, some thirty million dollars. it will, according to 
one despatch, enlarge production facilities for plutonium and 
radioactive isotopes tenfold, it will put the Chalk River 
establiximent on a paying basis 
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Kingston on Thames, on which the Saxon kings were 
crowned. There is a better tradition behind that than be 
hind the miserable piece of Scottish stone eased as magic by 
barely civilized Irish and Scottish kings in an age ot 
Why not England for the Saxons? 


Cane tea eo bee? 


Letter from London 
Stelle ey sehen 


®& TO LIE ABED, in some discomfort but only slight pain 
snd hear a new half-century bluster its way in beyond the 
losed window is, however conducive to the making of good 
hardly a propitious start to a year that calls 
wn every democrat in England. Still, to make 
being as English as parliamentary 
government and outside plumbing, one is led naturally to 
that the action called for must be 
sible, the outcome of just such cleas 
entorced idleness renders pussible in 
Having brought to the pitch 
ence of movement without progress, 
a4 vacuum in space-—time to enable us 
f not to realize t 
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Areas Bill, German rearmament, the fact of a serious author 
being able to sli a non-fictional book om contemporary 
events under the tithe Ordeal by Sender. | mean the hurling 
of rotten eggs and good flour at the Rector of Glasgow 
University yesterday during an address on Freedom at his 
installation ceremony. 1 mean the wrangling over the “holy 
shrines” of Jerusalem (a5 though the possesion of a plot of 
ground or a heap of stones could have the remotest import 
ance for a universal religion), and the doctrine of the 
Bodily Assumption (as though belief in such an exploit of 
divinely-inspired levitation could have the faintest influence 
on Christian morality). I mean above all superstition, 
incantations, heresy-hunting. live offerings, the anointing 
with sacrificial blood of the lintels of the houses to be 
liberated 


I had to relieve that congestion on my chest. Now here 
is something of the London view seen from a sixth-floor 
window. The weather, inexhaustible subject of conversation 
with us, is somewhat better after a grim start to the year 
But it is still quite bad and it has got itself talked about 
more than usual by meddling in economics and politics 
There is a widespread assumption that the Government is 
to blame for the severe weather coinciding with increased 
fuel demands to meet the needs of the armament program 
And it was a mean Party trick to lay low with influenza the 
Prime Minister of a Commonwealth country which has 
lately turned away from Labor, at the very moment when 
the Pakistani Prime Minister was arriving to complete the 
family circle 

What cise? The guils are back again, having learn! 
nothing and forgotten nothing, wheeling and crying if 
anything more hungrily than last vear. Fish is dearer and 
scarcer. We have had our meat ration reduced rather than 
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submit to Argentinian extortion (but we are still better of 
than the average Canadian family). A friend recently 
arrived from Montreal tells me that, with steak at a dollar 
to a dotlar twenty the Ib., rationing by the parse effectively 
prevents most households from enjoying what is at least a 
regular event in our week, the Sunday joint. He tells me too 
that whereas we have what he considers cheap and plentiful 
substitutes in fish, rabbits and so on, the price of fish in 
Montreal is prohibitive. Another friend in Vancouver 
writes that «a teacher from England has not been able to 
afford a single fresh meat meal for herself and her husband 
since going to Canada. (1 imagine that canned meat costs 
you more than it costs us—we have Irish stewed steak 
unrationed at 29 cents per Ib. tin.) 


More worrying than the shortage of butcher's meat or 
the rising price of fish is the serious outbreak of fowl pest 
here. In a country of so small an area and so highly organ- 
ized transpertation, such an epidemic could be a major 
catastrophe. It threatens to reduce to a trickle the spring 
flush of eggs which should normally provide cheap nourishing 
food in plenty within seven or eight weeks from now. The 
origin of the new virulent type of fowl pest is a mystery 
Its symptoms include sneezing and watery discharge from 
eyes and nose but nobody has so far linked it with the cold 
war. However, the disease is known in America; and 
American Air Force camps in the rich poultry counties of 
Fast Anglia have agreed to take precautions in disposing of 
waste food It would be a thousand pities if the food the 
Americans throw away should be a cause of our not having 
enough to eat. Guns before butter sounds silly enough, in 
all conscience, in a hungry world. But rockets before 
Aviation before eggs? 


reosters * 


London, England, January 0, 1051 
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(excluding Quebec, for which po data is available), and 
that an additional 30 per cent had not gone beyond Grade 
it. At the same time, 15 per cent of Canadian teachers 
were receiving leas than $1000 a year 


Despite low standards of admission the shortage of 
teachers persists. On February 11, 1949, in a request for 
federal aid to education, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
emphasized that because of the teacher shortage approxi- 
mately 22,000 pupils in two provinces were receiving their 
education through correspondence courses. Since there is a 
shortage of teachers and at the same time a high proportion 
of teachers with a poor educational background and little 
or no training, the inevitable conclusion must be that both 
attractive salaries and high entrance requirements are neces- 
sary if enough teachers are to be secured. This is recognized 
in the recently issued report of the Hope Commission in 
Ontario: “To secure efficiency in a system of education, 
conditions of service must be so moulded that men and 
women of culture will enter and remain im the teaching 
profession. Reward in the form of salaries constitutes only 
one factor affecting these conditions but it exerts a powerful 
influence A teacher's remuneration must be sufficient to 
permit him to enjoy satisfactory living conditions and to 
make it possible for him to improve his personal, academic 
and prolessiona jualin ations through study travel and 
social contacts.’ The Commission recommends a reasonable 
province-wide floor under teachers’ salaries, and scheduled 
annual increments 

Although the average salary paid to teachers has kept up 
with the rise in the cost of living since 1939, this is attribut 
able to the pit sll average weekly salary, $16.42 
paid to teacher Before, during, and since the war 
workers in industry have been better paid than teachers 
At the time the LaZerte Committee made its report the 
latest available figures were for 1947, In that year the 
average weekly wa n the eight leading industries was 
$36.18. The av teachers was $27.81. The latest 
available (1948 for teachers, not including Quebec, 
show that teachers have gained some ground but are still 
far behind worker ndustry. From 1947 to 1948, teachers 
obtained an increase of $4.67, to an average of $32.48, 
while industrial workers gained $3.96, to an average of 
$40.11. It should be noted that the gains of industrial 
workers have confined to wage increases. In 
many cases a st ork week with no reduction in take- 
home pay has There has been no comparable 
gain for teache have their customary “off the 
job” duties of exercises, marking examinations 
preparing lessor und = supervising extra - curricular 
activities 

In particula which the pre-war salary paid to 
teachers might ha een considered adequate, the teacher 
has subsequent 1 good deal of ground, Consider the 
position of Toronto's secondary school teachers. The mini 
3 1800, the maximum for a specialist 
specialist at his maximum received 

but in terms purchasing power his salary was the 
equivalent of $2677 in 1939. This discrepancy accounts for 
the teachers’ current demand for a $1000 increase. A recent 
study made by the secondary school teachers of Toronto 
reveals that, because of rising living costs, teachers at their 
maximum have lost $9480 since 1939. The mounting cost of 
living is arousing a it of rebellion and a determination 
to obtain salaries which are calculated im relation to the 
depreciated value of the dollar. The recent strike threat 
by the secondary school teachers of Sudbury, Ontario, and 
the strike a year ago in Montreal indicate the extent of the 
dissatisfaction 
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While al! of the recent studies on education agree on the 
need for more and better trained teachers and on the in- 
adequacy of teachers’ salaries, there is a difference of 
opinion concerning the kind of training prospective teachers 
should have For progective elementary school teachers 
beth the LaZerte Committee of the Canadian Education 
Association and Ontario's Hope Commission recommend a 
minimum of two years’ training after high school graduation 
(Grade 12, junior college). The LaZerte Committee asks 
that the teacher-training program carry credits toward a 
university degree. On the other hand, the Neclands-White 
lock minority report of the Hope Commission objects to 
the establishment of special colleges to give a two-year 
course to candidates for elementary teaching certificates 
It recommends that there be no differentiation between 
elementary and secondary «xhool teachers and that both 
should hold university degrees in courses conducted by 
faculties of education within the universities. In this way 
academic and professional training would be carried on 
simultaneously and, in the case of elementary school 
teachers, to a much higher level than at present, or than is 
contemplated in the minimum teacher-training program 
recommended by the LaZerte Committee and the majority 
report of the Hope Commission. A recent brief prepared 
by the Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ Federation 
offers a recommendation similar to the one made in the 
Neelands-Whitelock minority report: that is, the establish 
ment in the provincial universities of faculties of education 
offering to all prospective teachers courses leading to a 
degree of Bachelor of Education 

The idea of a course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Education has more merit at first glance than it would 
seem to have on more careful consideration. It is true that 
the academic and professional training of lawyers, doctors 
dentists, and engineers is carried on simultaneously. It is 
also true that the graduates of such courses enjoy a high 
professional status, far higher than teachers can expect to 
enjoy under present conditions. Nevertheless, there are dis 
advantages in specific trair ses for professional 
people. Such courses make it much more difficult for 
students to obtain the tural and broadening effect of a 
liberal education. Regre mited time that can 
be spent on such subjects as history, literature, philosophy 
and economics is often expressed by professors and writers 
who are intimately associated with professional training 
cmurees 


t at the vers 


What is true of the r professions is — true of 
teaching. Prospect achers need above all a spirit of 
curiosity and a thirst fo ledge ‘The liberal arts courses 
now offered in Canadian universities are certainly the best 
possible source of genuinely educated recruits to the teaching 
profession. The report of the Hope Commission puts it this 
way: “To suggest that the only road to the teaching 
profession in Ontario schools should be a four-year course 
following junior college graduation or a three-year course 
following junior college honor graduation (Grade 15) 
would be to strike a disastrous blow at the rather unique 
honor courses in some of the Ontario universities that have 
provided, and are providing, some of the best entrants for 
the Ontario College of Education and some of the out 
standing leaders in the educational system of this province 


One of the principal disadvantages we might anticipate 
from university courses devoted to the particular function 
of training teachers is that too mach time would be spent 
on educational theory. But whereas the training of a lawyer 
must include a thorough study of the legal system, and the 
training of a physician, a thorough study of anatomy, the 
professional content of a teacher-training course is essen- 
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tially more wague The LaZerte Committee recommended 
that more time be given to practice teaching and lew time 
to educational theory. The truth is that the teacher learns 
most about teaching while on the job and that summer 
courses taken concurrently with regular teaching duties 
would be far more effective in raising teachers to a higher 
level of performance than a continuous university course 
prior to employment as a teacher, On the whole, it would 
be wiser to keep young prospective teachers out of the hands 
(or should we say clutches?) of educational theorists as 
long as possible The most satisfactory basis for a short, 
formal teacher-training program, to be supplemented sub- 


sequentiy by in-service training, is an honor university 
ourse, pot taken by the individe=] with the idea that he 
will be somehow transformed into a teacher, but with the 
idea that he will have an opportunity to cultivate his mind, 
to share the thouwhts of the great thinkers of all ages, and 
on his studies in an atmosphere that is un- 


t® carry 
restricted 


More About Malan 
David Parsons 


® WHEN I READ “Race Relations in South Africa” by 
Edward Rows, in the November, 1950, issuer of The Canadian 
Forwn | immediately began wondering bow a Malanite 
would react If he saw it. Being able to make a shrewd 
guess, having known a fair number of them, I recalled my 
old belief that any criticiem that would effectively arouse 
opinion must be based not only on the knowledge of condi- 
tions in South Africa, but also on some insight into the 
Malanite thinking that produced them. As it seemed to me 
Dr. Roux had been too implicit in this direction, I deter- 
mined to renew this insight for myself by sending a copy of 
the article to a former acquaintance in Pretoria. In 
letter | asked him to comment, with this 

typical result, which I pass on to the Porwm and its readers 


First, a brief definition of epertheid before outlining its 
necessities, effects, and purposes, after surveying the possible 
alternatives. Apertheid is the organized and controlled 
segregation of the black and white races in 8. Africa to an 
extent considered made mandatory by the existing economic, 


scocial and cultural conditions 


Perhaps it is not realized that epertheid is nothing new 
It is so far merely a formalization by the official powers of 
what has existed for years and what had its beginning after 
the Boer War, and even before But now the Malan gov- 
ernment recognizes that the moment has come to cease shilly 
challying over race relations, which is all its more sensible 
critics are in eflect advocating 

Many who fancy themselves liberals have been 
a gradual and humane westernization of the native by edu- 
cation, greater job opportunities, and some real voice in the 
government. These apparent liberals are trying to open the 





David Parsons grew up in South Africa. 
seanea Ff ts thin anette 
io bes aes tn on guments which are used to 
offset the kind of caidas al tenth hieiaae 
voiced by Dr. Edward Roux. The Canadian 
prints this article in the belief that only by the 
most comprehensive publishing of the relative facts 
can the understanding of any situation be im- 


proved. 
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the native must at all times come under 
patterned along the lines of his own life and under 
This law also operates when he is in the employ 
if cpartic’d is to be maintained, it mast be 
known that all natives in white areas are employed hence 
the Pass Syziem, which identifies an employee by having him 
arry a pass signed by his employer at all times he is not at 
work. Further. it is not consistent to allow natives to own 
property in white areas 
Native rental districts in every town and city, called 
native locations or townships, are assigned and enforced to 
preserve apartheid. Many of these have become scandalous 
slums, breeding disease and crime. At present the govern- 
ment is instituting a plan of regulated, temporary dwellings 
that can be cleared by bulldozers once permanent projects 
are feasible It is too early to plan rigidly. Legally 
enforced apartheid has not shown its effects yet in its com- 
bined aspects. It is hoped that after the stricter observance 
of the Pass System on the one hand and enlargement of land 
areas for natives on the other have been in force for a while 
the undesirable and unemployed elements will largely dis- 
appear. Drives against vice and drinking are currently being 
actively carried o centres 
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Letter to Pennyway 
B C ‘oughlin 


& MY DEAI NNYWAY 


AWAY iftr ‘ Wore 


| am taking a few minutes 
The Real Benefit of Dianetics 

Seen in a (Colon { Twitch-Wasps,” to answer your 
wevieh lett b d yesterday. Since you don't seem 

respocd t have no other course but answer 
ves Wh fy ft pacity as secretary af the Maxciety To 
put it brie i y. the feeling here at the Institution 
i that your t! ‘ Coridus are. 0 to speak forward 
looking Sir lohn himself has told me that he admires 
your imaginative otiog in matters of detail and that 
he reasonably tain that your ideas will someday be 
ire. However, he feels that a 
onstructive research is 


paper can be accepted in toto by the 


recognized fk 
great deal the way of 
necessary 


governing pane 
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members that t wo chrect problems arising from 
your hypoth and ty-one indirect questions arising in 
turn from th ; ution of the two direct prob- 
lems nstan ‘ : submit proof that Comidus, 
even in a mux d form, is really supra-tensional in its 
effect on Wh t «k's Fractional Variation of Twill’s 
Diathermic ¢ it of Boomersiough's Law? Sir John 
tes me that it this very question to you at the con- 
vention last su r and that you spat on the floor and 
said, “To he h it That's not good enough, Pennyway, 

hink Sir J quite correct in feeling that your 
evasive. Also, how does Comidus 

answer the contra-indications involved in the ectwal compu 
vations? What about that one, hey? 
x<ampering about saying Comidus 

w, that great thing until you have 

innate efficacy of its inherent 
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think you'll stay in Canada for 
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degree 

your; crarv money, but at heen it shows t 
attracting attention in the right places, 
morale seems to have been given a consi 
Bexley teils me that he saw Stoodle washing 
water the other day. You will no doubt 
eccentric habit of soaping himself ane day 
water the day after 


Bevington, the young American soc 
has been creating quite a stir here lately. Last week, 
a packed house, he read his revolutionary paper on 
Lazy Colon as Evidence of an Intermediary Phase in 
Earth-Mother Agrarian Fixation.” For the first 
everything went weil but as he was heading into 
part of his theory he suddenly stopped, walked to a 
and returned with a big cardboard box. He then 
to approach the more important members of the Society 
and hand them each a neat little package out of the box 
These packages contained samples of the findings which he 
had gathered from his experimental researches. His ides 
was that, as he continued reading, the members could 
examine the samples at the same time, thus seeing for them- 
selves the very real evidence he had collected in support of 
his argument. The effect on the members was sensational, 
to say the very least. Sir John flung his packet high in the 
air and rushed from the room shouting incoherently. Sir 
Miles and Lord Willis got to tossing their samples back and 
forth as if they were hot coals, making no attempt to 
examine them minutely. I think that's what disheartened 
poor Bevington more than anything else. The hall emptied 

in about three minutes after the first samples were handed 
out but the janitor tells me that Bevington pressed on 
gamely until the end of his paper. He claims that he'll back 
his theory with even better evidence next year 

Xavier Callaghan, that great humanitarian physicist, is 
being boosted as next president of the Society and there is 
every reason to think that he'll get the job. His, latest 
—— the seeding of clouds with dry ice and uranium, 

has rightly been called one of the truly magnificent ideas 

of the century. There was a grand article about him in the 
Sunday Times, showing a picture of him patiently working 
in his laboratory digging out more wonderful aids and 
benefits for humanity. His new book, “Christianity as an 
Adjunct to Dialectical Materialism,” was weil received and 
is written in that sharp. clear, racy prose common to books 
of that type 

I am sorry to tell you that your old friend Gammon 
McFirp has been removed from his post as senior physio- 
logist at the Institute hospital. The thing has been shaping 
up for some time now. About a year ago we knew that he 
had taken to brewing up batches of raisin jack in the lab 
when he should have been attending to his research work 
Soon it was rumoured that he was lacing the booze with 
formaldehyde and you know what that leads to. These facts 
were duly reported to Sir John but even then I don't think 
he would have been removed if it hadn't been for this ferret 


Bexley first brought the tasiness to light when he came to 
see me, saying that he wanted to resign because he was 
losing his mind. At first, | thought that he was trying to 
ask for a raise in his usual roundabout fashion. Bexley 
always makes out he's so wretchedly poor when God knows 
he gets £3. 10s a week and his meals at the Institute. Oddly 
enough it wasn't a raise at all, but this ferret affair instead. 
It seems that the night before he came to see me, Bexley 
had walked into the lab for something or other and found 
McFirp and two charwomen sitting on the floor in front of a 
small table. They were all singing their heads off and 
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Bexiey naturally supposed that McPirp had treated the 
girls to a jar of raion jack. Then he saw the ferret. The 
beast was prancing up and down the table tap on his bind. 
legs heading the singing with a pencil sub for a baton. The 
ferret himeeli was singing the tenor kad and Hexley says he 
wasn't too bed, either, for a ferret 


I told Besley to forget the whole thing aad began to think 
of a way to approach McPirp. I dint have long to wait 
About a half an hour after Bexley heft, there was a keock 
on my door and in walks the old bey himself. He wheeled 
into the roora, all drunk and disorderly, with the ferret about 
two yards behind him, marching along as solemn as you 
please. The strange thing about the ferret was that he was 
three feet off the ground! Walking on the ruddy air. | 
blinked several times to see if it would go away and while 
I was blinking, McPirp turned around and saw the ferret 
‘Get out of here, goddam you, Harold,” he shouted, pointing 
at the open door Bu: the ferret made a dirty gesture and 
came straight on to my desk. After they made them- 
selves comfortable | began to question old McFirp rather 
sharply and finally he admitted something that I had long 
suspected. The ferret was really Harold Shelby, McFirp's 
former assistant. Apparently Shelby had been rather out- 
spoken in his contempt for paar McFirp’s weakness, that 
is to way, raixin jack. So McPirp thought he'd teach him 
a lesson. Strange to say, there were no hard feelings be- 
tween them. Shelby seems to be reasonably happy in his 
new shape, but it was a nasty trick and I had to let McPirp 
go. They tell me that he's gone to the Belgian Congo with 
some native friends of his who've been studving here at the 
Institute. He should do all right for himself 


Semetimes I go over to the building where they keep the 
experimental animals and have a little chat with the ferret, 
or rather Shelby. It's risky, though, and the last time I was 
there, one of the attendants eyed me wisely and began to 
take notes. I won't go there again 
Drop me a line and 
j. F.8 


That's about all for now, Pennyway 
tell me how your work is progressing. Yours, ete 
Schmick 


Diamond Solitaire 
ek Hoffer 


®& MARGE RUBBED her smooth check againet the collar 
of her mink coat and emiled into the furious November 
wind. A tiny fur hat was pinned to her glossy golden hair 
and she knew that men turned to stare after her as they 
passed. Her four-inch platform-soled, thirty-dollar alligator 
shoes clicked trimphantiy down Broadway avenue. Although 
it was a cold evening, she held her left glowe in her right 
hand. Let everyone see the brilliant sparkler she wore 

A jewellery store display wimiow caught her eye. Marge 
stopped and peered into it. That three«flamond ring was 
pretty, but i was priced at only a bundred and twenty- 
five dollars. That ‘4-<aret diamond was nice, too. She 
looked at her own ring. A thousand-dollar solitaire. That's 
what the jeweller had told her this afternoon. She had gome 
into the store and asked him to estimate ita value. Tall 
thin-faced and dark, he had waited politely while she drew 
it off her slender finger and had taken it to the back of the 
store. He had come back emiling cordially 

“t's worth at least a thousand dollars, madam. Ii you 
want to sell it 

Marge had thanked him grandly and walaed out. She 
turned from the display window and walked briskly on 


(SHORT STORY) 
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Hello, Marge'” cried a high voice. “A little late for the 
meeting, aren't you? Brrr, it’s cold! How can you stand it 
im that thin coat? 

Marge woke out of her daydream and drew her plaid wool 
scarf tighter around her neck. Her tweed coat was blowing 
wildly around her knees. 

Hello, Bernice. I'm almost there, I'm all right. How 
come you're so late? 

“Oh, Mrs. Burns wanted me to wash the kitchen floor 
before I leit, was expecting company. She always finds 
something for me to do,” grumbled Bernice, holding her 
wine felt hat from blowing off. “Seems as if she can't stand 
me having a good time 

“Mrs. Giles is just wonderful to me,” said Marge airily 
‘She told me today she doesn't like to see me work so 
hard and that any time | want to go out she would be 
glad to do the work herself.’ 

‘For goodness sake, Marge,” laughed Bernice 
always imagining! Why don't you wake up?” 

Marge looked down at her brown loafers. “Wh: 
soberly, “1 guess it's more fun this way.’ 

Hear you got a ring,” said Bernice 

Marge held out her left hand proudly se that Bernice 
could see her diamond sparkler 

“It's nice,” said Bernice 

Inside the warm church basement room the other girls 
were standing and sitting about in groups, waiting for the 
meeting to begin. Their cheerful talk and laughter brought 
a smile to Marge’s lips 

“Come and see Marge's ring! 
even got her coat off 

The girts crowded eagerly around. Pearls on black dresses 
Chokers on black blouses. Brilliant pins on suits. Perfume 
perfume. Lovely smooth complexions and eager eyes. Happy 

vy. Marge raised her chin. She was happy, too. She 
heid out her left hand, red and chapped, and proudly showed 
them her ring 

Oh, Marge, it's beautiful. What a lucky girl! 

‘Such a big one! When did you get it?’ 

Ben gave it to me last night,” said Marge, proudly 

‘Look at Marge showing off with her ten-collar ring, 
giggled a gir! in the background. “I saw Ben buying it 
yesterday, myself.” 

The blood boiled up to Marge’s forehead and drained 
sickeningly, away. She let her hand drop. She felt faint, it 
was s© hot and stuffy there 

“Let's give good old Marge a cheer 
putting her arm around her 

Cheers filled the basement) Marge smiled again 

“I wote Marge the best-looking gal here'” cried another 
girl 

I second the motion 

Carried!” cried the rest 

A glow filled Marge'’s heart. The girls really liked her 
They were wonderful. Bernice helped her take her coat off 
and Marge smoothed her black skirt) Mrs. Giles had given 
her the skirt and it fitted too tightly. But Bernice had told 
her it looked «mart om her, showed off her slender figure 
so well. Marwe held her head high and took ber seat between 
Bernice and Lucy. the pretty ¢ who had ‘voted her the 
best-looking one there An elat welled Marge’s heart 
She was the best-liked gir! the Tun 
Hodgeville (entre It wus 
lunch that night 

Th cold wind blew through | hin ceat and nearly 
froge her legs. She was tired now r serving most of the 
lunch herself, but she walked swiftly down the dark street 
She was to meet Ben at micdnix! t Dayton's corner. She 
hoped he wouldn't be late. Wait til! he heard how the girls 
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ad made a fuss over ber. Had said she was the best-looking 

vir) there. She saw again the gay combination of colors 
made by their dresses and sweaters and suits, saw their 
gay faces, their lovely complexions 

Marge stopped. She drew off a green woollen glove and, 
fumbling inside her purse, drew out ao small mirror and 
mowed under a light. The mirror reflected a long face 
marked with large, sagging pores. Her powder had worn 
off and her long nose looked longer than. ever. With 
face beaten red and raw by the wind she looked even 
worse than usual. Her hair bung down her forehead like 
broom straws. 

A sob caught in her throat. She thrust the mirror 
into her shabby leather purse and started walking 
Her profile leaped at her from a gleaming drugstore window. 
Her humped back made her shudder. She couldn't 

. She was weeping now. The girls had made fun 

best-looking one there! The worst-looking one 
there, they had meant! And the girl who had laughed at 
her ten-dollar ring! They were laughing at her, laughing! 
Them and their pearls and their smooth complexions! 
Marge tore off her left glove and tore at her ring. It 
wouldn't come off. She tried to force it. A car went by. 
Marge was sobbing now and began to run. — 

Ben was waiting for her at Dayton’s corner. His face was 
red with cold. His scarf, the blue one she had knitted for 
him, blew around his red ears 

Marge stopped sobbing when she saw him. Poor Ben, he 
had probably had to wait for her. She wiped her cheeks with 
her gloves. She was so sorry. But what was the use being 
sorry for him? Anger swept through her thin, deformed 
body again. What about her, giving her a cheap ten-dollar 
ring so that the girls could make fun of her? Who did he 
think she was anyway, just a cheap no-good that would take 
anything from any man? H she could only get that piece of 
glass and metal off she would throw it in his face! 

Marge, honey!’ Ben's warm voice spoke to her and his 
warm brown eyes looked at her. “You must be frozen.” 

The warmth in his voice settled softly on her bitter heart. 
But she would tel! him anyway. How could he make her the 
laughing stock of her club? 

“I have good news, Marge,” Ben said eagerly. “I told 
the boss today | was getting married. He gave me a ten- 
dollar raise! 

Marge looked at him stonily 

So what?” she said bitterly 

Weill, I Hea ked beaten. “I thought . if you 
don't mind, | would take your ring back tomorrow and get 
you a better one. | . 

Marge saw the love in his face, the 
She laid her head on his and didn’t care that 
hat Mrs. Giles had given her was blown off by rhe ‘wind. 

Oh Ben, honey, I'm so sorry,” she orbs 4 “T'm so very 
sorry, honey. I don’t want you to take my ring back, why, 
I'm just as proud of it as if it were a thousand-dollar 

taire. And d u know what? 

W hile she wheeled him down Broadway in his wheelchair, 
Maree told Ben how the girls had voted her the best-looking 
one there 
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Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


HAPPENED I UROPE t the sort of film that 
itprine Tit um~intis the devoted follower af 
is entirely bad-—-that is the 

can happen anywhere, anytime; 

promise ite producer has made 

between t ih and telling a pleasant falsehood 
we have come to think of as a Hollywood trick exclusively 
Both the surprise and the disappointment are sharpened for 
us by the fact that here the same material, and superficially 
at least. the same kind of observation of that material which 
formed the ha ine ated The Bicycie Thae! has in 
the jong run been ¢ i and cheapened. In the begin 
ning the pictu ' A slightly florid introduction 
(which should haps have warned us what was to come) 
dedicates it to T} vcs hild: to all homeless. mother 
the roads of the world. Then 
ine Camera j characters, one by one 
Here a child x vome blasted by Nazi guns. There a 
tt executed before her eyes another 
fire, cowers in an ecstasy of fear in 
in terror as the heat from 

and elongates the fingers 

hristian martyr and his lion 

wdel of Hitler. Then comes 
necked with prisoners for 

on ome car window give 

down the embankment 

his shirt and produces an 

hem on, and stands blink 

erted landscape. This was 

a moment of iuine | t was in fact the only genuine 
moment in t! b pictu Then, by ones and twos these 
children t h j cds along the banks of the 
Danube earn to steal, te lie; te rob corpses of 
their aby ’ ey develop a gang spirit, which exacts 
the leader-—-a boy who besides 


" 
aim good 


; 
z 


a Ae 


less children 


© girl see 


Vth esl bot 


he fine work on the part of 
wth or the wisdom of de 
elligent observation. From 
took over. The plot turned 
» ruined castle with nobody 
i famous conductor, in fact, 
vutside, he saves, because it 
ne he has them mending 
thes, keeping house, and 
ut his piano, which by 
wombs. He teaches the 

m a mouth organ 

wns (inevitable, that 
the writer) and the 

nient on Wiping out 

sllest urchin is shot 

t battlements in full 


ne 


the sole, or token 
le by the musician 
the world and make 
awards (and the 
wean festivals), this 
Gera Radvanyi, the 
i lt Happened tm 
¢ film is untrue; and 
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it is a composite of upward- of three thousand personal 
stories told to him by as many Children in Bildapest m 1945 
If the castle episode really did happen, it cannot be in any 
sense representative of the fate of most of the child refugees 
in Europe. And since the children im the film are genuine, 
net a growp of well-fed actors, and since we are meant to 
feel that their plight in the beginning not only was but still 
is real and tragic, it seems to me that solving the problem 
as stated by waving a fairy castle is nothing short of 
frivolous. In other words, the problem of helpless children, 
lost and abandoned on the roads of the world is, in it 
Happened in Europe, sated in realistic terms. We are 
intended to take the problem seriously. In order to make 
a successful amd moving picture it is not necessary to solve 
the problem, because it has not been solved im real life 
All that is necessary is to show the effect of the tragic 
circumstances on the children themselves, on the human 
beings who are involved in them; that’s story enough, if 
the director's sympathy and insight is equal to his observa 
tion and experience. Once the problem is stated realistically 
it is more than useless to solve it in romantic terms; it is 
actually offensive. It may be that /t Happened in Europe 
was more popular in Europe than The Bicycle Thief pre- 
cisely because it did offer there an acceptable escape from 
the depressing realities outside the darkened theatres. Here 
however, without the same excuse to hide our heads from 
reality, we are shocked and a little offended that the 
Europeans should do so. Perhaps a little charity is called for 


Recordings 
Milton Wibon 


® THE RELEASE BY LYRICHORD on two LP records 
of Hindemith's song cycle Des Marienichen, sung by Cana- 
dian soprano Frances James accompanied by George 
Brough, should be an important musical event not only for 
Canadians but for everyone who possesses a gramophone 
and wishes to hear a great contemporary work in a powerful 
performance. Great song cycles are rare enough, and so are 
the opportunities to hear them in the concert hall. Even the 
masterpieces in this genre of Beethoven, Schubert and 
Schumann are generally represented by extracts taken out 
of context. In some cycles the loss to the individual song 
is no doubt slight: in such a work as Des Marienleben it is 
great indeed. For this story of the life of the Virgin Mary 
from before birth to after death, has a dramatic structure 
more closely patterned than most operas and is, indeed, 
a sort of chamber opera for single voice and piano. There 
is little repetition of material from song to song, but the 
effect of continuity and development, of controlled rise and 
fall, is brilliantly maintained. As a result it is only by 
listening to the work as a whole that one receives the 
maximum impact from each song. To give a single example 
it is only after the bare intensity of the “Pieta” (No. 11) 
that the magically relaxed opening of “The Consolation of 
Mary” (No. 12) can have its full effect 

It is perhaps a pity that Hindemith’s name should be so 
closely associated with some of his earlier remarks on the 
importance of Gebrenchsmunk (functional or, as Constant 
Lambert sugges workaday” music), such as “The days 
of composing for the sake of composing are perhaps gone 
forever This was no doubt a salutary counter-excess to 
purely confessional attitudes to art and has its place beside 
rT. S. Eliot's stress on impersonality in “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent’ or Stravinsky's statement that musk 


is “by its very nature powerless to express anything at ail 


’ 
‘ 


Such manifestoes have served as much of their purpose as 
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should be expected or, indeed, desired, and we txlay need 
not underestimate the expressive content of Hindemith’s 
music, however well tempered by his sense of Germank 
tradition and ability to objectify and form what he is 
expressing. Certainly nothing could be more personal than 
the Rilke words of Des Marienleben, and the intimacy, the 
piercing immediacy of much of the music is no less Hinde- 
mith's because it is also part of the German Protestant 
tradition that includes the pasion music of Bach and 
Wagner's Persie! as well as nineteenth century lieder 


Hindemith's song cycle makes exacting demands on a 
Singer: stamina, control, an unswerving sense of pitch, and 
‘the sort of musical intelligence that appears not only in 
intonation and phrasing but in the accommuxiation of the 
part to the whole. Frances James successfully meets these 
demands and clearly establishes ber position as a leading 
interpreter of contemporary vocal music. George Brough 
has a great deal to do on the piano, including the long and 
powerful introduction to No. 9 and the grief-stricken epi 
logue to No. 10. He provides the clear texture and firm 

rasing which the work requires. The very effective trans 

tion on the jacket is by Lister Sinclair. As for the record 
ing itself, the surfaces have shortcomings, but the voice 
and piano are well balanced, and the sound has just enoug! 
echo to fit the quality of the work without being dis 
tracting 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: Apparently Allan Sangster beard only one 
sentence of my October review on CBC's Critically Speaking 
~~@ither that, or he became so excited at my comment on 
William Faulkner's story “Turnabout” that he forgot every 
thing else I had said 


Neither Mr. Sangster's emotiona) reactions nor his taste 
in fiction would interest me were it not that they led him 
to say that I “chose to attack a recent collection of Faulk 
net's short stories." That statement is an inexcusable dis 
tortion of my remarks on the Faulkner collection, which 
contains a number of superb stories for which I have great 
admiration-~an adroiration that | expressed quite clearly 
and at length on the broadcast 


My admiration does not extend, however, to “Turnabout 
nor to some of Faulkner's more recent Saturday Evening 


Post fiction 
Margaret Stobie, Winnipeg, Man 


[Mr. Sangster writes: Not only did I hear all of Mrs 
Stobie's review but, since receiving her considerably offended 
and mildly offensive letter (no critic enjoys having his taste 
questioned ar his reactions described as emotional, though 
that is what they often should be) have checked my opinions 
by obtaining a copy of her script and srutinizging it 
thoroughly 

I must admit that I was misled——but not, I trust, to the 
point of inexcusable distortion. Mrs. Stobie’s letter i 
substantially correct--aside from odd sniping here and 
there throughout, her review contains only one fairly long 
paragraph (perhaps a sixth of the truly critical matter) 
devoted to the condemnation of “Turnabout” and “Shall 
Not Perish.” But, and this is what misled me, that one 
paragraph was delivered with such emphasis, it was satur 
ated with such sneering venom, as to completely negate the 
mildly laudatory tone of the rest of the review 

No, to my mind Mrs. Stobie is playing safe and going 
along with the crowd-—-too large a crowd in Canadian 

literary circles—of the literary snobbish and the pseudo- 


What did the Indians call you 
For you de not flow 

With English accents? 

I hardly know 

What | should call you 

Because helore 

| drank cocoa of coffee or tea 

| drank you 

With my litth hands 

And you did not taste English to me 
And vou do not sound 

Like Avon 

Or like swans or bards 

But like the sad wiid fow! 

In prints drawn 

Hy Audubon 

And like dear bad poets 

Who wrote 

Early in Canada 

And. never were of note 

You sound like old money 

The tiny silver nickels of my childhood 
Stil flowing on from cold mint 
To warm band 

Faint green as shin plasters 

Are the water creases 

That sprig your clear sleeve 

And too little for Friday 

Are your wishes 

That dart 

Too smart 

Por fishers on the 24th of May 
You are the Gret river 

I crossed 

And like the first whirlwind 

The first rainbow 

Piret frost 

First falling star I saw 

You, for other rivers are my law 
These other rivers 

The Red and the Thames 

Are never 60 eweet 

To skate upon or swim in 

Or for baptiam of sin 

The sentence of your voice 
Silver and light 

As a glittering snakeskin 

Like the voice of boys 

And girls tagether 

With « soprano 

(omtinuous cry 

Shall always flow 

Through my heart 

Lod the rain and snow 

Of avy mind will supply 

The springs of that heart's river 
When I'm far away 

As some day I'Tl know 

Your name 

Your coat-of-arms I do 

4 shield of reed and crayfiches ... 
Thin musae! shells and rushes 
Aod muskrate and farmers’ geese 
And one of my three carliest wishes 


To flow like you Jemes Reaney 
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the fashion, and rightly, to praise Saskatchewan cut of the agrarian protest movement which 
© she did that, and quoted had been stirring that province since the turn of the century 

has also been the fashion to and an illuminating explanation of why the first socialist 
work got into Tae Saturday government of North America should have come into office 

too, taking po account of the in the most completely agrarian section of the continent 
excellent characterization, its This book, along with Professor Morton's profound and 

sues, the vigor and reality of its subtle study of the Progressive attempt to change the 
pattern of Canadian party politics, should be read by all 

Canadians who take their politics seriously. Especially 

should the two volumes be read by all Canadians of the 


T L hi \ | \ i N E W L E AV E § left who want to understand more fully the political move- 


ments in which they have been taking part 
Pol LLY. NOWADAYS, most people live lives of 


t Swedis Hogi Myre 
t merely that the thrill of being Pn Fpl ar po ncage slitical | = hang” a 
f of mas S84 i mo thie apat im ove 
vilization, which stirred us at the OCS GF Saas Pe dowry pn asian. A 
“eer America. “The masses in America are accustomed to being 
t as it had at the end of World , 
static and receptive. They are not daring, but long for 
security. They do not know how to cooperate and how to 
lit. Quite apart from the de . . 
pool risks and sacrifices for a common goal. They do not 
tenerary anxieties, We in , = : 
, > phen: end of Wad meet much. They do not organize. They do not speak for 
; themselves; they are the listeners in America.” And his 
Columbia teacher, Professor Robert S. Lynd, who writes a 
foreword to the book, states: “Liberal society is taking on 
more and more the form of what is in Europe called ‘mass 
society.’ This does not mean ‘t 


ear and panic over the horrors of 


it a we do is to go thr rugh the 
again. We have had no New 
help us shake off the feeling 


expect much change in any meas : 
big’ in the numerical sense 


but the attrition of strong, spontaneous ties among men and 

especially strong in Ontario the resulting loss of durable, autonomous standards of 
movements which offered new thinking and feeling and acting. Men in mass society be 
w ple capable of rousing come social atoms suspended in insignificance, acted upon 
to tackle their common but incapable of initiative save in the narrowest persona! 

14, on the prairies or in sense.’ The most significant feature of Mr. Lipset’s book 
ived in helpless apathy is its brilliant demonstration that these strictures do not 

ew regimes, which we were apply to the wheat-farmers of Saskatchewan. The -ssential 

wn efforts and from which we basis of a successful democracy still exists among them 
And now that we have They are still people, they have not yet sunk into the 
rather better, we are con condition of being only “the masses ‘hey have shown an 
having a government that ability to cooperate and organize in the handling of their 
wesn't do it very well. In communal] problems which is sadly lacking in most of the 
cod up, we cannot even elect rest of Canada. That is what makes this book such good 
keep our streets clean. reading 


ulism, there hasn't been much Several points stand out in Mr. Lipset’s analysis, He 
Canadian readers about the makes clear how much easier it was for a real community 
roduced the many manifesta- feeling to develop among the prairie wheat-farmers, where 
Catholic nationalism since everyone is engaged in growing and selling one crop for a 
the turn of the century. This world market, than it has been in the more complex society 
never get beyond our vague of the East. He also makes clear that the “socialism” which 
something sinister taking emerged in the 1930's was only a natural continuation of 
tawa River the wheat-farmers’ propensity to have recourse to public 
ownership, co-operative marketing, and governmental inter 
vention over a wide area, a propensity that began to show 
itself as soon as the prairie settlers became conscious of 
their own interests as distinct from the in ts of railways 
and banks and elevator con panies 1 fighting for concrete 
objectives as solutions to particular problems, the farmers 
gradually came to believe that they were fighting a total 
system.” 


; 


n the Prairie provinces, 
ound, there has been 
good writing. One 
olt in Western Canada, 
romy, of Vernon Fowke's 
Harold Innis’ Tae Diary 
1 Morton's The Progressive 
very able briefs of 
Manitoba before the He also empnasizes how wide has been the ma basta of 


also. just about to the CCF movement in Saskatchewan. The wheat province 
Henry Wise Wood is marked by the high percentage of mers why take some 

part in community activities in rural districts, The local 
politics of the wheat leaders of the CCF movement hen it emerged in the 
ve CCF movement in 


eran, a Columbia 


1930's, were men who had experience in leadership through 


their previous activities. Seventy percent of them had been 


in the relation of - 


' 


in one or more of the farmers’ educational or propaganda 
organizations before 1931; fifty-nine percent had held posts 
in cooperative organizations, When the CCF was launched 
: it got most of its suppert from the groups in the rural 

OPERATIVE COMMON : 
\SKATCHEWAN: S$. M. Lipase; population who had had the highest social and economic 
status, not from the failures or the outcasts. Its leadership 


n which they function, 
he CCF emerged in 
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came mostly (roe these superior groups ever since. And 
time that it came into office im 1945 it had eight 
com of the Saskatchewan electorate as dues-paying 
mbers The CCF has succeeded in involving more 
people in direct political activities than any other party in 
American or Canadian history, with the possible exception 
of certain similar farmers’ parties.” He points out how 
different is this situation from that in urban centres such 
as Toronto or Vancouver, where the CCF has at times re- 
ceived a large popular vote but never knows exactly where 
it comes from 
The other most interesting point in Mr. Lipset's account 
of Saskatchewan ia his analysis of the ¢ in party 
policies as the party approached the responsibility of power 
The pragmatic flexibility of policy which the Saskatchewan 
party has shown has alarmed some of its CCF friends 
elsewhere. When it made coalition electoral arrangetnents 
with other opposition groups against the Liberals, its pro- 
cedure met with severe criicism among other sections of 
the party. And one still feels, though Mr. Lipset doesn’t 
say so, that this extreme opportunism of the late ‘30's was 
chiefly due to the excessive appetite of George Williams for 
office. But Mr. Lipset brings out also the fact that the 
Saskatchewan party started with land socialization in the 
form of “use-lease” as part of its platform, and that it 
dropped this and substituted an emphasis on protection of 
the farmer in the ownership of his family farm. And as it 
sensed that it was getting closer to office it played down all 
verbal references ti «xc ialism and adjusted itself ever 
the permanent demands of the wheat 
security of tenure on his land and a high price 
for wheat. Similarty in the urban districts it supported the 
demands of the trade unions rather 
than sxialization of industry 


has 
by ihe 
pes 
et 


more closely t 


farmer 


collective bargaining 


All this needs to be studied attentively by socialists in 
other parts of Canada. In a democracy, as Mr. Lipset points 
out, socialists will come to power only when their opposition 
is almost socialist; and the policies which they will be able 
te carry owt will be those which meet with the approval of 
a substantial part of the community as a whole, not merely 
with the approval of their own most fervent followers. The 
CCF program has been comservettee within the rural econ 
wy, designed to maintain the social and economic structure 

net pressures from outside (from the 
lisintegrate it. Mr. Lipset italicizes 
amd points out that incidentally the 
ultural policy in Saskatchewan has 
and efficient farmers more than the 
cient. He points out also that when the 
s into a well-organized pressure group, such 
loctors, it has to make concessions to them 
no instructed opinion on the other side to 
effectively appeal The dilemma of the 
ian (in office) can be lessened only if he wins 
“dl electorate before he assumes office. Once in 
too late for education. The government must 
before hostile pewer groups. It then becomes 
necessary to educate the public about the advan 
promise, not of further reform 
s is likely to be rather saddening to a good many 
enthusiastic CC Fers who may read Mr. Lipset's book. One 
senses that he is himeelf somewhat saddened by certain 
compromises which the CCF government had to make as 
ce and after it got into office. But he 
evitable these compromises have been 
admirably realistic study of the actual 
between a radical political movement and its 
democratic environment at the moment of its birth, in the 
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days when it is growing up, and in the more dificu’t hays 
when it is in offer. CC Pers in other parte of Canade can 
remain doctrinaire and “pure” because they have not been 
faced with the practical reageas it There is 
no conmservatiom «© persictent and © Gbetimate a the 
conservation of radicals who have grown off im thew 
radicalism without ewer having Ht tested bw the respon 
sibilities of power 


One of the things which saddens this reader of Mr 
Lipset's book is that the author is ale to trace the whale 
development of the CCP in Saskatchewan without ever 
having occasion to mention the University of Saskatchewan 
Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the last 
generation in Canada than that the Progressive, the Ct t 
and the Social Credit movements swept across the prairies 
and dominated the political lives of the Prairie people 
without the prairie universities ever having any part at at 
to play in these events which were u mportant to 
communities. Surely, if ever you want examples of the 
ivory tower of the academic intellectuals, you can find them 
here in this history. There have, of course, been individual 
professors who have been cuivtanding exceptions te this 
rule of academic isolation. And if Mr. Lipset had gone on 
to consider the policies of the Saskatchewan CUP govern 
ment on the questions of the BNA. Act, federal-provinetal 
financial relations, and the nature of Canadian federaliam 
in general, he would, no dowlt, have mentioned the in 
valuable assistance which the provincial government (beiore 
as well as during the CCP regime) 
of the University staff. But 
Canada should investigate the stranwe fact, which we all 
take for granted inside Canada, that all the deepest peqralar 
movements affecting the thought and 
seem to take place without any participation on the part 
of Canadian universities 
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and Development, and Empire: Commonwealth and Col- 
embedded 


onies. The theme, however, in each case, is so 
in 2 mass of statistical data, economic theory, and coa- 
temporary political controversy, that the problem itself never 
emerges (or thorough and objective study. This is a great 
pity, for Dr. Brady has bere identified one of the crucial 
problems of the socialimt state, that of appropriate forms 
BRITAIN: Robert Brady: Oxford (Univ. of #4 administration for large scale operations the end-product 
: of which is to be the national welfare and not the hitherto 

ed tts Hil nlite oii te more easily measurable one of a profitable enterprise 


Britain declared her intention It will by now be apparent that Dr. Brady has covered 
Marshall Aid. The book itself 4 vast territory in this book, taking in as it does problems 
the British General Election nent, economics, industrial and commercial organi- 
current of economk hopes and Li ra) has accumulated a tremendous body of useful 
suthor. at that time. econon nform und has discussed the many facets of Socialist 
th the improbable future Britain with many of the best informed people in Britain 
this survey is ; : ut of » a real effort to discover what measure of success or failure 
analysis had been achieved by 1949. He himself was clearly dis- 
satished not with the extent to which socialist economic and 
political theory had been applied but with the evident fact, 
to him, that pot enough planning and socialism seemed to 
be in followinn. te starts have been used. He seems at times, rather like the un- 
Laher Party “ene Secialiem. in sitiated author behind the scenes at the dress rehearsal of 
the permeation of tried-and s ow? Can this incoherent medley of confusion, 

; emper, dejection, grease-paint and carpen- 
wxiety. and themaelves as _ ed into the _ drama of bis imagine- 
role of midwives n the coe a om = ro the pray Dr Brady was too close 
vine birth. by wholly to the events, and too near the middle of the Socialist 
Brady thus. quite acct riment to attempt a thoughtful analysis for permanent 
record. He might conceivably, by the exercise of rigorous 


ra if 


lisappointment this study leaves in 


never seems to be quite sure 


ees through the whole of 


th ernie tects ’ ' 
gpg sr ge bs tise iy ave seized upon one thread in the tangled 
. my ed it to the exclusion of all the other 
the heap. He might profitably have 
nflieting opinions and the passions of 
and fastened upon statistical data for 
analysis. He has chosen to attempt all 
the whole field of study and has left the 
the first five urale, ¢ i little richer in color and with some of its 
ment with all the orth apes 3 e re sharply defined, but still as much a 
litical study based o1 puzzle ever. The stern disciplines of scholarly research 
economics till the have become overshadowed by the billowing clouds of con- 
f hemeral controversies, to the great loss of 
in the ¢ chaj students of a complex and difficult subject 
reappears John S. Morgan 


ee een aie THE CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS REPRESEN. 

—* TATION: Norman Ward: University of Toronto 
Press-Saunders. 19% pp 407. $5.00 

has written a clear and readable account of 

fember of Parliament from the time he is 

eve of the party managers until he takes 

essfully resists being unseated in a con 

We are told what kind of people are 

creer in the House of Commons and some- 

ational and regiona! factors which influ- 

1 partte ular kind of MP We are given 

the franchise and a useful account of 

rocedure. This book will not only be a 

the pile of specialized monographs about 

for the scholar and the university teacher 

ve a wider purpose. Members of Parliament 

rad about themselves, but every Canadian 

ics or active in elections will find this a 

le to the law and practice of dominion 


t ul Steel, T “he ition of the distribution of seats and of 
Telecom mut on : “img procedure was at one time a major preoccupation of 
Planning, Agriculture and Marketing, Industria! Location anadian political parties, and only the slow growth of 
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reform has redeced them to their present insignificance. In 

this develapement Dr. Ward has been able to tell 

we stories from the days when personation 

ing, and copious treating were the normal 

unadian elections While we need not sorrow 

these activities we should recall that they 

happened in an age which had some virtues which are 

lacking in our own. This was a time when Canada’s national 

sport was not ice hockey, but politics. Our grandfathers 

followed politics with the enthusiasm of devotees, and with 

a finely developed appreciation of the skill of the players 

Amd! the players rose to the occasion. Politics in the days 

of Macdonald and Laurier was a colorful spectacle worthy 

of an audience whose critical faculties had not yet been 

addled by modern technology in the form of radio and the 

movies. Refor: laundered many of the blemishes from 

Canadian pol ut in the process much of the life has 

been bleached out of it too. Any reminder of those brave 

days may help to revive the notion that politics can be a lot 
of fun for the average man 


It is difficult to look back om that period without being 
blinded by the glare of whitewash which has (most unfairly) 
identified the old corrupt days solely with the Macdonald 
Conservatives and has eqpuated the Liberal Party with the 
cause of Refort The cool Liberals who have written most 
of Canadian history have now persuaded us that Canadian 
history is the history of the Liberal party. Even as discrim 
inating and careful a scholar as Dr. Ward is occasionally led 
unconsciously to accept this convenient myth. For example 
in discussing toral reform he says (p. 172) “Liberal 
leaders several times went on record as ‘avoring the appoint. 
ment of permanent non-partisan officers such as sheriffs 
armel rewrtrare ss returning officers It was perfectly 
natural that they should do so since sheriffs and registrars 
were provincial patronage appointments and the Liberals 
at that time controlled most provincial governments. To 
regard such a step as disinterested reform is a trifle naive 
Again, it is hardly fair to describe as an “agreeable arrange 
ment’ (p. 46) the 47 in which the select 
committee succeeded in abolishing the seats of both the 
Leader of the Oppo hief financial critic (thus 

! CMTEPHAT 5 offeial into a hopelessly 
unfair contest with a former National Hockey League 
lefemcemar xl in curving a piece from the constituency 
of one of its most vocal spokesmen. But these are small 
points. Dr. W snot a partisan but a connoisseur of the 
flavor of politics, and he has done a commendable job 

J. R. Mallory 


CANADA IN AFFAIRS: FROM NORMANDY 


TO PARIS. |! 446: F. H. Seward: Oxford (issued 
inder tl I< 4 the Canadian Institute of Inter 


dixtribution of 


1wCInNeg an ¢ nent 


fal ona ! pp. mi, 359, $3.01 


Not a ly in interpretation, beat an ungilded account of 
Canad, na! position in the period covered, this 
fourth v the CT! A-spomsered series will be of real 
use to the academic profession and to students. It will 
probab! peal to any wider group, because it is notably 
uncritical and lacks the lustre of studies based on other 
than o Professor Seward has presented an 
impressit mmmary. within these limitations, of the role 

tae (ahada s particapstion in programs of 
organization, our relations with 
the Commonwealth, and the develapment 
What eervicg 


rr that works 
din! 


Impartiality usually poses more questions than it answers 
however, and this book is no exeeption. The reader draws 
the conclusion from a discussion of the reinforcement crisis 
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of 1944.5 chat Mr Kirw’s qualities of leadership were, at 
best, nebulous. And alth imptied concha 
sions about King’s ; the administration of the 
Department of External Affairs, the end-of-the-session foreign 
policy debates, and the union of the offices of Minister of 
External Affairs and Prime Minister, are pot flattering, But 
why is it necessary to sly rather than formulate such sig 
nificant ideas? Why, too, should brickbats be propelled 
toward no one save Solon Low and Fred Rose? One seapects 
it is because here alow the ground is sale 


veiled, 12 


Some of the clichés employed in an otherwise very clear 
accoum of ecCanm~nic Policies aso give one pause We are 
told that Canada’s total wartime domestic loans of over 
$13 billion represent an achiewement of which any tation 
might well be prow’. Why at guaranteed rates of 
interest. Doubts concerning the repayment of overseas loans 
and credits, it is stated, were overcome by realization of the 
greatness of the need for such astistance. One thinks also 
of the eager anticipation of the members of the CMA. This 
joan-credit policy is later termed “enlightened self-interest 
Those who watched the fects of Cadillacs on Bay Street and 
the expanding luxury estates around Toronto may likewise 
wonder about the assertion that “the power to tax was used 
to ensure the elimination of any growp in the community 
unduly profiting or benefitting from the war 


But such criticism stems from a point of view, and in this 
book no point of view is intended 


relations with Russia i 
A clea: 
accoumt of the spy rin immasking is given, but the spy 
activilies are fet lated to the Russian suspicions proceed 
ing from her post-atomi ostraciem. in semi-coffieial Metery 
we, like the Americans. are in for some indoctrination rem 
uscent af Urwel 


The background of Canada 
sketched in as a prelude to the Ontawa spy trials 


wan doublet hink 
ok, while implying some 
palicies, represents the tri 


Essentially, Profesecr Soward 
criticiam of Mackenzie King 
umph of the King al ines the statement, “i was to 
be expected that ( aneda shoei Make no efort to establish 
a Middle Power block in the United Nations 


A.W. McNaught 


NUMBER FIVE CHEYNE ROW: A biographical play in 
four acts. By John Brace Cowan. Row, Cowan & Latta 


748 Seymour Si... Vancouver, Bf $2.50 


Mast persons know Thoinas Carlyle, if they know him at 
all, as one of the eminent Victorian men of letters. By such 
he is remembered chiefly as the author of a standard work 
on the French revolution. Fewer still) know him through the 
pages of his biographer James Anthony Froude. To dis 
cover him in a play as here presented by the Canadian 
playwright John Bruce ( is likely to be for many a 
fresh and stimulating experx Much has been made of 
the Barretts of Win pow Street. quite as much of more one 
suspects is dene for Carlyies in Number Five Cheyne 
Row 


Like « fine piece of 


cabinetery, the play is soundly con 
structed: in moc! and motivation, plawsible; and in char 


q 


acterization, lifelike and convincing. Acts and episodes are 
marked by singular om! profownd insight. The 
development of the story, covering 4 period from 1844 to 
1874. including the vears of Carlyle’s greatest literary 
activity. is well maintained Fach act ending leaves one 
keen for the next. Moch happens at Nereber Five Cheyne 
Row. and many are those, famous and checure, who cross its 
threshold: Lady Baring, Erasmus Darwin, John Stuart Mill 
Charles Buller, one-time secretary to Lord Durham, and 
reputed to have aided largely in framing the famous Report, 





Rogers, and tly the odd and Honourable Mr 
mz, okknamed “Pocdiec presumably because of his 
waviness for attaching himeelf to those who gave good 
linners These, with Jane Welsh Carlyle, ate candid and 
s. They speak by the book perhaps, but they 
rally and well 

the play occurs when John Mill, to 
le has lent the draft of The French Revolution 
nies that the entire manuscript has been burned 
ty of a careless maid-servant. Just before 
val Jane Welsh and Carlyle indulge themselves in 

vopes for the new book 


’ . 
lone The world will acoept this book, Cartyle 
le Anyhow when & ie finished they can shriek over it, kick ft 
it if they can—any share in it will be dome 
pranme God 
fee! sometimes as if I bad mare force and faculty 
ot men | oe 
i that, Carlyle—you aave 
ture is going to refuse me bread aod 4 sound 
1, the situation grows desperate and my course 
ther means of livelihood 
re was no need: and the play proceeds 
+ through the years until the climax is 
yle is installed as Rector of Edinburgh 
acclaim. Death comes to Jane 
ly in his absence. Saddened and 
to live the remaining days alone. His 
core and ten 


ianent of 


ve play its plot and purpose is the un 

n of Carlyle for Lady Harriet Baring 

collects celebrities as another might collect 

ture or Waterford glass. Their mutual 

ers Jane who causes Carlyle to feel the fine 

' but in the end she rises above it when 

onciled in a tender scene in which pathos as 
ind humor are neatly blended 


heyne Row is a play by a Canadian of 
can be proud, for it bears the impress of 
ter of his tools and his material 
a very real opportunity, to a 
to exploit a theme rich in spiritual 
1 providing first-rate entertainment 
Canada is not too common 
urse is in the performance; but 
t Vumber Five Cheyne Row should 
es of both the producer and the author 
uggest that if ever a play by a Canadian 
{ official recognition this does 
Wiliam Colgate 


COMRADE TULAYEYV 
ry ( $3.25 
ife Victor Serge, who was born in Belgium 
» died several years ago in Mexico, was a 
writer. first as an anarchist and later as 
ember of the Cor inist International. From 
lays of the Revolution he lived and worked in the 
il it 3 spected of being a Trotskyite 
Siberia. The protests of 
als outside Russia eventually 
: ind he then lived in France and 
Mexico ty Although he had become an 
i remained a leftist, and apparently for this 
mason as denied entry the United States.) Serge 
was the author of many political articles and several books 
t this novel, which has just recently been trans 


Victor Serge 


Arronse 


lated from the French 


The Conedian Forum 


While Serge’s nowel lacks some of the dramatic impact of 
Darkacis at Noon and the philosophical implications of a 
work like Conrad's Under Western Eyes, it belongs among 
the significant political novels of our time. It deals with the 
awassination of Tulayev, an important Stalinist functionary, 
who is shot dewn in the streets of Moscow by Kostia, a 
young worker troubled by my beliet that the Revolution as 
being perverted by injustice in high places. Kostia's sym- 
bolic act sets of an investigation which moves remorse- 
lessly (“And pity, pity,” cries one of Serge’s characters, “— 
he sony neo one think ot pity ,) © one of those great twilight 
purges which have become known as the Moscow Trials 
Never during the course of the investigation does Kostia 
fall] under suspicion; for the bureaucracy is incapable of 
believing in the possibility of an act of outraged individ- 
wality; and in any case, there are already under a cloud 
those whose fate has been merely awaiting some such 
happening 

Serge 's novel follows the ramifications of the investigation, 
and attempts at the same time to present a panoramic view 
ef the USS.R. (and of its policies abroad: one 
deals with the last stages of the Spanish Civil War) during 
the late thirties. Like Koestler, Serge pictures most of the 
new generation generation which has grown to maturity 
since the Revolution, as soulless, machine-tooled automatons 
though Kostia represents a variant); while the old revolu- 
tionaries own for the most part as men whose lives 
are still shadowed by humanitarian memories (but what 
cir ideals is litth more substantial than a 
) retain their positions in the hierarchy, most 

idly prepared to betray old friends and 


remains of 
shadow, for 
of therm ate 
comrades 
The Cas 


(almost elewiac 


of Comrade Tuleyev has about it that feeling of 
sadness which clings to any seemingly 
great cause betrayed. Some readers may, however, find it 
difficult to get for it is crammed with political detail 
Its major weakness is that Kostia, who is intended to 
represent the protest of the individual, never becomes a 
ed character. All the same it is a worth- 
certainly belongs on that all-to-small 
Robert L. Weaver 


Louis P. Lochner; Macmillan; pp 


very clear! 
while book 


shelf of politi ovels 


FRITZ KREISLER 
The biog f anyone still living has certain obvious 
it can nevertheless be very interesting, and 
rs biography of one of the most 
twentieth century is all of that. Celebrities 
have a wa { taking on statuesque qualities, and at the 
age of sever ive Fritz Kreisler has already become some 
thing of vend. It is gratifying in these pages to meet 
' being. and a very admirable one. The 
resorted to Kreisler’s own words as often 
these, even more clearly than from 
wrapher's descriptions, we come to know 
d genial man as a great personality apart 
play the violin uncommonly well 
to Harriet Kreisler for the firm but 
her hushand’s career; though in spite 
f lowe and gratitude, and in spite of 
istent praises, one cannot but get a picture 
» happy but henpecked husband. Certainly 
ore colorful figure as a carefree bachelor- 
the group of distinguished young writers 
“ frequented Vienna's Cafe Griinsteid] in 
ve gay young blade pawning his violin in Paris 
to woo a young French girl, or rivalling Antonio Scotti for 
the affections of a pretty flower-girl in Naples; the irrepres- 


Louis I 


violiniats ¢ 
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sible prankster bedevilling the life of his unhappy accom- 
pans! and the narrative never becomes quite so imterest- 
ing again. But one can well beliewe that without her guid- 
ance he would never have reached those heights to which bi» 
genius certainly entitled him 

The book is cram-packed with factual information, both 
trivial and important. One small detail worries me, however 
Kreisler, as a composition student at the Paris Conservatory 
studied under Leo Delibes; and he tells us that the theme 
of the Waltz in the latter's ballet, “Coppelia,” was supplied 
to the composer by young Kreisler himself. But it so happens 
that “Coppelia” was first performed and published some 
five years before Kreisler was born. Far be it from me to 
doubt his word, but if there is some reasonable explanation 
for this apparent discrepancy, | wish for his own sake he 
had added it Fraser Macdonald 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA: Robert Byron; Longmans 
Green: pp. 292; $3.50 

This account of journeys through Pera and Afghanistan 
before the 1959 war is something more than the usual 
travel-book whose text is usually far leas interesting than 
its photographs. First published in 1937, its re-publication 
now marks it as some sort of classic in its field, and classic 
it is if only through Robert Byron's ability to make count 
less mosques and minarets sound interestingly different from 
each other And when, within 40 miles of the Oxus River 
the author is turned back the reader also feels sharply dis 
appointed. as if he'd missed finding the Holy Grail by the 
merest fluke 

That's the essential charm of this book; there is a sense 
of personal quest in The Road to Oxtama that keeps every 
corner of it electrical Io the end it ts not just the road to 
a little-known area of Afghanistan that we travel, but a road 
through a very resourceful young man's mind; always witty 
and sensitive sometimes too piquant and annoying for words 
("1 needed such and such a wonderful Islamic monument to 
get the taste of Taj Mahal out of oy mouth”), but filled 
with things to recommend: ducks and. carps battling for 
pieces of bread in a Persian pond, many villainous to amus 
im Persians, along with the reversal of the usual Omar 
Khayyam attitude toward things Persian. In the way 
everything from Sassanian rock-carvings to the architec 
tural history of the dome is made personal, made Byronk 
lies most of the charm of a very charming, slightly reckless 
book James Reaney 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF MAIN STREET: Theodore O 
Wedel: Macmillan, pp. x, 112, $2.25 

This book, by a modern intellectual who has returned to 
classical Christianity, is a protest against the “moralistic 
Jesus-cult” (the Christianity of Main Street) into which 
American protestant Christianity has tended to degenerate 
Dr. Wedel attempts to deo for the classical Christianity of 
the reformation tradition what other writers have done for 
catholic Christianity, to expound it for his contemporaries 
and s to accownt for the return to it of those who are as 
revolted by liberal protestantiem as Ubeir predecessors were 
by biblical fundamentalism. It is Inevitably easier to expos 
the weaknesses of popular American protestantiem than it 
is to expound the classical tradition, but he who puts his 
trust in “the moral ideals of Christianity” will find here a 
cogent account of why Dr. Wedel cannot regard this religion 
as authentically Christian. Among the best bits of the book 
s the section dealing with the transformation of the moral 
lealist into the tyrant and the realization of Judgment Day 
n the bloodbath, which can result from substituting Chris 
tianity’s ideals for Christianity’: God The book while 
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written by a scholar, & popular and son-technial, and is 
apparently designed for the ordinary literate enquirer. 
C. R. Feilding 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE POPULAR DRAMATIC 
TRADITION: S. L. Bethell; McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 164; $2.50 
One of the most productive approaches to | 
ieuchodian Ges tetas tr cee to identify 
Elizabethan conventions or unnaturalistic techniques 
and to read ‘ seare in their light. Schucking, who did 
much of the spade-work, tended to see an Elizabethan con- 
vention as a failure to be naturalistic in the manner 
of Theen, ra than as a legitimate device in its own 
right; this is even true to some extent of Stoll, who both 
anticipated and followed him in the investigation and who 
was far more inclined to accept the methods and purposes 
of the works he was studying. This acceptance and the 
repudiation of alien dramatic standards was the basis of 
Miss Bradbrook’s Alisahcihen Stage Conventions and can 
be seen in different and more experimental forms in the 
writings of Wilson Knight and L. C. Knights. Mr. Bethell 
has written an illuminating and sensible book in this 
tradition, in which he avoids many of the pitfalls (like the 
exaggerated repudiation of characterization) which the 
anti-naturalistic approach has sometimes led to, and in 
which be brings many of Shakespeare's conventions closer 
to us by grounding them in the demands of popular audi- 
ences not only of the mediaeval marketplace or Elizabethan 
theatre, but of the modern music hall and movie house, 
whose audience no less than its predecessors responds “on 
more than one plane of attention at the same time.” 
M.W 


COLLECTED POEMS: W. B. Yeats; Macmillan; pp. 565; 
$3.25 

It is a tribute to the poet that this new edition is intended 
for general readers in response to their demand—the first 
edition last reprinted in 19539 has long been exhausted. 
The revised edition includes a new section: poems from “A 
Full Moon in March” and “Last Poems.” Where two ver- 
sions of one poem exist, the poet's final preference alone is 
given. There is no introduction, and the only notes are those 
Yeats supplied for the earlier collection. A companion vol- 
ure, the Collected Plays, is promised soon 

For readers who know Yeats only in anthologies the book 
is well-planned and inviting Yet those long familiar with 
the several volumes which are here assembled will be served 
too, for Yeats is the rare artist whose creative energy was 
forever renewed through all the changes of the years, and 
therefore to read the earlier and later poems together is to 
read them all with greater insight 

There is magic in Yeats’ poetry. One might discuss his 
attitude towards this magic and examine the means he 
sought to keep himself a receptive wehicle for it: some will 
yuarrel with his evaluation of it. But the magic is beyond 
juestion of comment. No known process of thought can 
lead a poet to a line like “Troy passed away in one high 
funeral gleam And all Veats is able to say himself is, 
The correction of prose is endless. a poem comes right 
with a click like « closing box M. Avitos 


WATER. LAND AND PROPLE. Rernard Frank and An 
theny Nethbew. Met lelland and Stewart (Knope) pe 
$4 

This book about comervation is written by a team: a civil 
ervece ecoentiat with a deep-rooted background in beth the 
practical and academic side of his eubject, and a government 
pablicity writer with a peculiar gift for presenting a complex 
subject clearly, without hiding its complications The dis 
petron « frank and the outback cemragenus and {ree from 
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the usual cautious inhibitions of 


mishandling of natural resources. Nowhere have I read so 
clear a picture of the growth of soll, and the intricate way 


the story with interest until the writers become involved in 
the internecine warfare of Washington bureaucracy. From 
this point in, the picture is so completely different from our 
own that interest flags 


The book is exceptionally well documented, and has « 
bibliography that many students of the subject will want to 
copy. The format is, as usual in Knopf books, lovely to 
lowk at and cesy to read Miller Stewart 


THE (EAD SEAGULI 
Green, pp. 142, $1.75 


Recommended by the Book Society & poet's novel 
the dust jacket. If it ts a novel, the use of the first person 
singular ill fits a hero who, the focus of sanctified and nymph 
omaniac ardors alike, lacks the measure that might have 
given his situation wryness or piquancy. A_ theological 
dimension is superimposed on the story line. But surely it 
is a callow business to «© maneuver the concept of original 
ain that you permit yourself a complete irresponsibility 
before the disaster, and the readiest remorse afterwards as 
well, If it is not to lead the writer into bathos and the 
reader into charitable embarrassment, the theme of this novel 
calls for not only the rare blend of worldliness and simplicity 
that Jacotsen brought to Niels Lyéme, but also a beautiful 
style in perfect control But this novel is in the style of an 
unjelled poem And it is only fair to the poet to note that 
the five stanzas of his “Summer Idyll,” for example, 
communicate more than the whole of The Dead Seagull and 
{ the novel would little expect 

M. Avison 


John Masefield 


George Barker. Longmans 


with a sureness that a react 


MY FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS 
Macmillan; pp. 310; $3.25 


Today, Masefield’s reputation is clouded about by critical 
rrebage? VITA The upcoming young poets, so passionately 
enamored of their spiritual navels, write Masefield off as 
an extrovert rhymer and tale-teller and no poet; formal 
prose criticism rarely finds in any achievement of Mase 
field's either a pivot or a hook Masefield has dropped below 
our literary horizon, Few even remember Dauber 


In this book Masefield himself asks us to remember him 
In that sense, his anthology is a book for the middle-aged 
It is a book for the winter fireside and a particular mood 
Its Introduction is tender with nostalgia for what time 
forgets and firm with tribute to what was. Concerning his 
selections, Masetield says. in a prose more musical than clear 

All that ia in the book has been, for some reason, or 
want reason, very dear I have included all that lives 
hat | know or have known, by heart, 

and is «t kindline there with the old delight or the 


in my memory 


ghost 

The publishers bi! we to deplore that word 
why can't we make a verb of it and really discredit it?) the 
book as “the finest personel (italics theirs) anthology within 
its wisely imposed bounds yet published.” The imposed 
bounds are interesting. Maseticld includes nothing written 
since [84 } hmen, and nothing he 
has not known and loved for fifty years. It is the latter 
condition that interests the reader born, as Masefield, in 


nothing not 


The Canadian Forum 


the nineteenth century. Here, such a reader oyust say, 


2 Fe 
Sg Fe 
brlepekld 


at all, may be tempted to sa 
and smile a little 


Yet the book is the book of the lover of poetry, of one 
who can say concerning og a “My own dread is that, 
in the Dark Age threatening world, its extinction may 
pass unnoticed, and, by the new savagery, unmourned.” 
Are there, perchance, youngsters of this age who can join 
hands with the fine old man and say “May we not be~ 
reassured by Christopher Fry?” 

ALP 


THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI: Louis Fisher, 


Musson; pp. 558; $5.00 


Louis Fisher has done a masterful job in writing the 
biography of “the greatest man of the Century.” He is the 
intelligent, clear-sighted journalist, recording sincerely and 
sympathetically the events which molded the life of India’s 
beloved Mahatma. He remains objective throughout. He is 
not the devoted disciple. Gandhi is not his “guru.” His 
life has been enriched, but it has not been changed as was 
that of Vinceant Shean by his association with and analysis 
of “God's Messenger on Earth.” 


Fisher's book should appeal to a wide selection of people 
over a long period of time for he portrays the universalist 
in Gandhi. “Rooted in the soil and sand and people of 
India,” he nevertheless is akin to all men. The response of 
millions at the time of his death was an indication of his 
outreach of all to the Good so transparent in this man who 
sought to know and follow Truth. Mr. Fisher shows Gandhi 
as he drew all men to him and in doing so draws others 
into an appreciation of him. He does not cover his weak- 
nesses nor hesitate to portray those characteristics that have 
made people look upon him as an oddity. Rather he puts 
meaning into them so that even the westerners can see the 
purpose of his fasting, of his spinning, of his self-discipline, 
and of his non-violence 


Gandhi may be revered by many, but Fisher raises no halo 
over his head. He was not born under a star, no angels 
proclaimed his birth. His greatness was a matter of growth 
and development. From a sensitive, shy youth, married in 
childhood, educated in England, he is awakened to a realiza- 
tion of the injustices and cruelties meted out to his people 
in South Africa. Struggle and self-discipline marked his 
progress as he sought to overcome the passions of self and 
give himself completely to the needs of the oppressed. Later 
as leader of the Nationalist movement of India, he became 
further identified with the exploited, giving his life to win 
their freedom. The portraya! of Gandhi as an astute political 
leader reveals him as a man of integrity, carrying his religion 
unifying his action with his insight 


Filled with personal experiences, dotted with humorous 
s book compels the attention as it portrays the 


bie 
nto penilics 


anecdotes, t 
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of a saint, and at the same time vividly depicts the 


of a nation for its independence 
Midred Fahrw 


HOME IS THE STRANGER: Edward McCourt; Mac. 
millan; pp. 269; $3.00 

In Home /s the Stranger Mr. McCourt sets out to show 
how life on the Canadian prairies affects Norah, an Irish 
girl who marries a Canadian airman while he is overseas 
The subject has possibilities, and Mr. McCourt knows both 
Ireland and the prairies well enough to bring out the con 
trast. Unfortunately, however, he has not been content to 
hold his story to the elements involved in the situation. His 
plot comes close to melodrama, as a brief outline wil! 
undicate 

Norah, who marries Jim after her father and aunt are 
killed in an air raid, feels out of place in the farm com 
munity and stumbles tentatively into an affair with Brian 
Mallory, an expatriate Irishman who lives conveniently on 
the next farm. An exaped lunatic drops im for tes, and 
Norah gives way to panic when she thinks he is going to 
grab her child. Because she feels ashamed of what she 
considers her cowardice, she insists on remaining on the 
farm alone when Jim is called away by the opportune illness 
of his father. During Jim's absence Norah is marooned by 
the worst blizzard ever to hit the prairies, and goers to bed 
with Mallory, partly because she wants to and partly because 
she is afraid to be left alane. Then her son gets pneumonia 
and dies while he is being flown out to a hospital, Norah 
blames herself for his death and tries to commit suicide by 
wandering out into a storm. However, Jim finds her in the 
nick of time, and she resolves bravely to stay on the prairies 
because she loves him 


From that it is obvious that Home /1 the Stranger con 
tains most of the ingredients of a good soap opera. Every- 
thing is too pat and predictable, and the characters are all 
just a little too typical: the mysterious expatriate, the unpre- 
possessing but good-hearted Weary Rivers, the beautiful but 
puzzling schoolteacher, the well-intentioned but touchy 
neighbors, and the devoted country doctor. There are parts 
where Mr. McCourt does catch something of the atmosphere 
of a prairie community, and parts where Norah almost takes 
on flesh and blood, but the story as a whole is too manipu 
lated to be either a good novel or a realistic study of prairie 
lie Edith F owke 


THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE: Jonathan Daniels 
Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 384; $4.75 


Jonathan Daniels’ treatment of Harry Truman's life story 
is from the point of view of a pro-Truman southern demo 
crat. To say that The Man of Independence is clearly a 
piece of political hack work is to do injury to a work which 
for its genre is at least a little better product. Any limits on 
Mr. Daniels’ perspective seem imposed by his ardent devo 
tion to the party of Truman rather than a wish to see no 
wrong in the President himself. Accordingly, his book is 
thoroughly readable when this limitation is appreciated 

The story of Truman is of a man who failed at every 
venture he undertook up to the age of forty. Roosevelt's 
successor, it seems, had to battle for everything he ever got 

except the presidency’ He claims he never ran for any 
office because he really wanted @ for himself. Of cours 
such a is always good politics and needn't be 
taken too seriously 


Statement 


The better understanding of Harry Truman which the 
reader gets from The Man o/ independence is based chiefly 


upon these disclosures of Jonathan Daniels: Truman is a 
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are here presented in 

ber nations discussed their opinions of the English literature. $4.00. 
U.S. foreign policy, of the present division 
of the world into two armed camps, of the UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
advance of Communism in Asia. $2.50 Trade Orders: S. J. Reginald Saunders 





























Insurance History 
in Saskatchewan 


e First with automobile accident compensation plan with benefits 
for drivers, passengers and pedestrians. 


e First with comprehensive “Package Policy” for automobiles at 
a low rate of $17.50. 


e First in providing general insurance such as fire, casualty, auto 
and inland marine, at reasonable rates. 


e In less than five years in first place ahead of over 250 companies 
writing general insurance in province. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT SASKATCHEWAN'S OWN INSURANCE SERVICE WRITE TO 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office 


Minister Head Office Manager 
Hon. C. M. Fines REGINA M. F. Allore 























